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The Ninety-fifth Annual Business Meeting 


A standard feature of our ABM’s in recent years - 
foul winter weather - was our lot again this year, 
demonstrating the devotion of the 60-odd members who 
attended. Their effort to be there was rewarded by a 
very full evening. The long agenda was kept moving 
smoothly by Pres. Irnie Brodo in the chair. His concise 
Report and summary of committee reports covered the 
highlights of the Club’s activities last year. 

Subsequent discussion touched on the drop in 
Individual membership in 1973 (contrasting with the 
growth in previous years) which was attributed to the 
»raise in fees. It is now evident from the surplus 
reported in the financial statement that the fee raise 
was unnecessary. We hope that the new Council will 
use this ample revenue to achieve some worthwhile goals. 
Ideas from members for such would be welcome. 

The Election of Officers and Council for 1974 was 
conducted, in the absence of the Nominating Committee 
chairman, by another member (your Editor - the perform¬ 
ance would be better described as semiconducting). 

An hour or more was devoted to presentation by 
Dr. Don Smith, and consideration by members present, 
of eight amendments to the Constitution. His propo¬ 
sals received general approval from those present as 
indicated by supporting comments and a straw vote 
show of hands. These proposed amendments will be 
published later this year in the Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, and moved by Dr. Smith at the next ABM. 

After a break for refreshments the evening ended 
with the showing of two films. In the first, we 
followed with delight as a local naturalist in a canoe 
(and sometimes out of it) proceeded down Meach Brook 
in Gatineau Park. The second film, from the CBC’s 
The Nature of Things series, depicted the sorry plight 
of our Puffins, increasingly beset by Predators and 
Pirates, alias Herring Gulls. 
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Adopted 
by a Grbu$e 

James C. Scott 



It was interesting to read in the November- 
December issue of Trail & Landscape about the peculiar 
behaviour of a male Ruffed Grouse, as told by Mrs. Mary 
Anne Phillips, and of the fondness of the grouse for 
human company. I would like to tell the story about a 
female Ruffed Grouse which displayed similar character¬ 
istics, so different from the usual evasive tactics of 
every wary grouse in its natural habitat frequented 
by man. 

In the summer of 1970 my wife and I drove four 
miles west from Cantley, just north of Ottawa, towards 
the Gatineau River to visit our friends. Dr. and Mrs. 

W.M. Connor. My wife got out of the car to open the 
private gate and suddenly froze as she whispered, 

"Don’t move; there’s a grouse standing and watching us 
by the roadside”. After several minutes of mutual 
admiration among the three of us, and with no sign of 
action on the part of the bird, my wife opened the gate. 
The bird then came over to the car, gave the rear tire 
a few pecks and stood watching as the car slowly passed 
through the gateway. The grouse followed the car for a 
few yards as we moved off, evidently quite unconcerned 
by the noise and movement of the car. 

When we told our friends about the unusual 
encounter, not fully expecting to be believed, we were 
greeted with: ”0h, that’s Harry’s tame partridge". 

Mr. Harry Trowse is their maintenance man and he takes 
care of the bush work on the 1200 acres, a private "No 
Hunting" reserve. Animals encountered there include deer, 
bear, fisher, wolf, bobcat and beaver. 
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It seems that in early summer Harry was clearing 
brush convenient to the private gateway when this adult 
grouse walked over towards him and displayed great 
interest in the work being done, just as any normal 
sidewalk superintendent should. A little later that 
day Harry returned with wild bird seed and soon estab¬ 
lished complete rapport by feeding, and the bird would 
come out of the nearby woods when he called it with 
soft clucking sounds. All through the summer the 
grouse would climb up on his knee, shoulders, hand, 
and even pick out seed from his pockets. If there 
seemed to be a tardiness on the part of the donor in 
supplying seed, a few smart taps by the beak on Harry's 
ear or neck would soon produce results. A picture I 
have of the grouse perched on Harry's head shows just 
how trusting the close, mutual friendship had developed. 

Fall came, the hunting season opened, and the bird 
suddenly disappeared. Whether or not it was shot, died, 
or reverted to normal wild habits may never be known. 
Neighbours in the surrounding area were unaware of any 
young grouse being reared and tamed in local captivity, 
so there appears to be no plausible explanation for the 
tameness of this particular bird. It might be that 
having lost her brood of chicks, an overly strong 
maternal instinct had developed. Mr. Trowse, an 
experienced deer hunter, claims that during a lifetime 
spent in the woods this encounter with his little 
feathered friend will always remain a most pleasant 
memory of how wild life can reconcile itself with man. 

As Harry proudly boasts, it is not every man who can 
claim that he was adopted by a grouse and taken under 
its protective wings. 
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ONE PART PER MILLION 


How much is that? 

The expression "parts per million" (ppm) has 
moved from the laboratory into the columns of newspapers 
and magazines. DDT residues in soil, mercury in fish, 
herbicides in lakes and streams are all described in 
parts per million. The following examples reprinted 
in the newsletter of the Maritimes Forest Research 
Centre make it easier to visualize just how small a 
concentration is represented by the term. 

One inch in 16 miles is one part per million. 

A postage stamp is one part per million of the 
weight of an average adult. 

One gram needle in one ton haystack is one 
part per million. 

One part per million is a minute in two years. 

Your hand on the ground covers five parts per 
million of one acre. 


Every Ottawa naturalist needs: 

A GUIDE TO THE GEOLOGY 

OF THE OTTAWA DISTRICT 
by Alice Wilson 

A GUIDE TO THE GEOLOGY OF 

THE GATINEAU-LIEVRE DISTRICT 
by Donald D. Hogarth 

These indispensable booklets are available for 
$1.50 each, postpaid, from The Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists 1 Club, Box 3264, Postal Station C, 
Ottawa K1Y 4J5 
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WINTER A\AA\A\AL SURVEY 

D.J. White, J.D. Lafontaine, D.F. Brunton 


Two years ago we decided to conduct a mammal 
survey, in an effort to alleviate a mid-winter lull in 
outdoor activities. Using mainly tracks we made a rough 
count of each species. We visited a number of different 
habitats to try to locate as many mammals as possible. 

We began at midnight, February 12, 1972 at the 
Arboretum by Dow’s Lake, armed with flashlights and 
plenty of hot coffee. We finished the day at 4 p.m. 
near Low, Quebec, having seen, or found evidence of, 

23 species. 

The same day, Harry and Sheila Thomson found 
fisher, southern flying squirrel and porcupine to add 
to our list. The following day they located least 
weasel tracks. Also on February 13, Mike Runtz found 
a star-nosed mole which was walking along a snowmobile 
trail near Aylmer. A European hare, which had been 
frequenting the Nepean Dump, disappeared in early 
February. A thirtieth species, which we weren’t able 
to identify by tracks, was a long-tailed weasel; how¬ 
ever one was seen a week later along the Ottawa River 
by Dan Brunton. 

A second survey was conducted on March 19, of the 
next year. It was hoped that the later date would 
allow such species as chipmunks and groundhogs to be 
found out of their winter dens; however, a period of 
rain before this date obliterated tracks quite nicely. 
Between the three of us and the Thomsons, only twelve 
species were found. These are marked (*) in Table 1. 

By the time you read this, we hope to have con¬ 
ducted a third survey, but it was not possible to get 
the results into this issue. 

Sound interesting? Perhaps you might like to 
join us next winter for the fourth annual Ottawa 
Mammal Survey! 
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1972 WINTER MAMMAL SURVEY 


TABLE 1 


species 
seen in 
1973* 


pygmy/masked shrew 
short-tailed shrew 1 
raccoon 

marten 

* ermine 1 

mink 

skunk 

coyote 

* red fox 2 

lynx 

* groundhog 

* chipmunk 

* gray squirrel 6 

* red squirrel 5 

* s. flying squirrel 

n. flying squirrel 
beaver 1 

white-footed mouse 6 

red-backed vole 

* meadow vole 1 

Norway rat 

house mouse (at 
home of D. White) 

* porcupine 

* snowshoe hare 

* cottontail rabbit 2 

* deer 
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Above: 

Northern Flying Squirrel 
Right: 

Meadow Vole tunnel 


Below: 

Raccoon tracks 

Prints by B. Chapman from 
slides by J.D. Lafontaine 
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The Bird Records Committee has prepared a standard form 
which observers are urged to use in reporting unusual 
bird sightings. It assists observers in presenting their 
account in a clear, concise manner suitable for consider¬ 
ation by the Committee, which prepares such data for 
permanent records. These forms are available from members 
of the Committee, or you may write to the Club box number. 

To give you some idea of what must be kept in mind 
when you are making an observation which may be unusual 
we reproduce here the categories of information and the 
questions contained in the form. 


VERIFICATION FORM FOR UNUSUAL BIRD SIGHTINGS 


1 SPECIES IDENTIFIED (number, sex, adult/immature) 

2 OBSERVERS: 

3 DATE, TIME and PLACE OF OBSERVATION 

4 LIGHT CONDITIONS (a) sunny, partial cloud, full cloud, 

heavy overcast 

(b) position of sun with respect to observer and bird 

(c) was the bird in the open or in shade? 

5 OPTICAL EQUIPMENT USED: (binoculars, telescope, power) 

6 DISTANCE OF OBSERVATION (measured or estimated?) 

7 HABITAT: 

8 ACTIVITIES OF BIRD (e.g. flying, perched, feeding) 

9 LENGTH OF OBSERVATION TIME under conditions described 

10 FULL DESCRIPTION OF BIRD and any other factors influ¬ 
encing the identification (sketches may be attached) 

11 ANY OTHER OBSERVATIONS (song, call notes, diagnostic 

habits, flight): 

12 SIMILAR SPECIES you have considered and eliminated 

and the reasons for doing so: 

13 Names of OTHER OBSERVERS, if any, who INDEPENDENTLY 

identified the bird: 

14 PREVIOUS ACQUAINTANCE with the species (including 

last time studied, where and in which plumage): 

15 Did you use a field-guide or similar aid during the 

observation? 

16 DATE and TIME of writing this report: 

17 SIGNATURE and ADDRESS of the principal observer: 
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Fresh snow is a photographic plate which records 

all that passes over its soft surface. "Hmminm. 

those tracks are ermine tracks but they look rather 
heavy and short-stepped, and what are those extra 
marks?’ 1 At each pair of footprints there was a thin 
line on one side and a wider gouge on the other. 

Don and I followed them back for a few hundred yards 
to where they met up with those of a short-tailed 
shrew - who had met his demise. The extra marks at 
the ermine tracks were the tail and snout of the 
shrew dragging as he was carried crossways in the 
ermine’s mouth. Tracks show not only which animal 
crossed the stream but something of its mood and 
character. One can learn much of animal behaviour 
from just following tracks. 

With such an increase in trail-skiing and 
snowshoeing this year, many animal tracks are being 
crossed. Half of the enjoyment of such outdoor in¬ 
terests can be in learning about the many animals in 
the Ottawa area which share your paths. Just within 
the city limits I found tracks of 19 different mammals 
two winters ago. (See pages 31, 32.) You certainly 
don’t need to go to wild northern areas to see a good 
selection of tracks. I have tried to show all possible 
tracks for the Ottawa area, omitting those of animals 
which migrate or hibernate during the winter. And 
don’t be put off by all the measurements - it’s really 
quite easy, after you’ve measured a few. 
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The drawings have been condensed and grouped con¬ 
siderably due to space limitations. Most tracks will 
actually be more spread out than the illustrations in¬ 
dicate. Also, animals which make similar tracks are 
shown beside a series representative for the group - 
as in the shrew, or the weasels which make a ’paired 1 
pattern. To identify an animal track using the draw¬ 
ings, first decide which of the series the track in 
question most closely resembles - then make the appro¬ 
priate measurement to identify to species. 


Shrews are high-speed insectivores. The smoky 
shrew prefers forests and generally travels under the 
snow. Pygmy and masked shrews make similar-sized tracks 
one of these creatures lived along the Rideau River near 
the Heron Road bridge last year. The short-tailed shrew 
prefers open situations and is the most commonly en¬ 
countered. 

Black bear tracks can be seen in the Gatineau 
early and late in the winter. 

Raccoons are fairly common in the city especially 
near waterways, for in addition to being garbage pickers 
they are good fishermen. Note the hand-like front paw. 

There are eight ’weasels’ in the area and they 
make very characteristic tracks: either a ’rabbit’ 
style print, or a ’paired’ pattern. In the ’paired’ 
pattern hindfeet register on top of the front. In the 
’rabbit’ style note that in this family, unlike rodents, 
the four feet are similar in size. Tracks of the 
northern wolverine have been seen in the last few years 
in Gatineau Park near Luskville Falls. These are cer¬ 
tainly worth watching for. The fisher’s paired-style 
print can also be seen in the Gatineau. The marten is 
a slightly larger sister to the water-loving mink, 
but it prefers drier, more coniferous areas. Mer Bleue 
or just north of Ottawa is a good place to look for his 
’rabbit’ style track. The tiny tracks of the least 
weasel have also been seen in Gatineau Park. The short¬ 
tailed and long-tailed weasel (ermine) make similar¬ 
sized paired prints. These hunters are very spirited 
and often leap and bound through the snow. Ermine as 
well as mink tracks can be found along the Rideau River 
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and the Canal. The mink will occasionally slide - 
these troughs will be 5 - 6 in. wide, the ice holes A - 
5 in. across. He makes a 'rabbit' type print generally. 
The otter is a playful creature who slides more than he 
runs. I followed an otter trail across country last 
winter for 2 miles and he slid all the way, making a 
track like a heavy narrow toboggan. The otter slide 
is smooth and flowing compared to the wallowing trough 
made by the porcupine. The skunk, an unweasel-like 
member of the family, is usually seen around buildings 
and garbage. His prints are pretty and catlike but 
are larger and show five toes to the cat's four. 

Tracks of the dog family show four toes with 
prominent claw marks, especially the front two. The 
main problem within the family is eliminating domestic 
dog tracks. Pets play more, run in erratic lines and 
often travel near or along roads, while native canines 
are more serious and secretive; they rarely use roads, 
and hunt in straighter, more deliberate lines. In 
tracks of a group of dogs, compare the size of the 
prints; domestic dog packs usually are quite hetero¬ 
geneous with some small and some large tracks, while 
those of wolf or coyote packs are quite similar in size. 
Tracks of a small band in open country (Mer Bleue) 
would be those of coyote. The shorter, more dainty 
steps of the fox can be seen in the Experimental Farm. 
Wolf tracks are occasionally seen in the wilder areas 
a bit to the north of Ottawa. 

Cats have a round and clawless print. The lynx 
often takes to trees and can be found just north of 
Ottawa. The similar but smaller bobcat seems to be 
less common. 

Most rodent tracks have a similar style: larger 
hind feet (generally paired and somewhat splayed), 
leading smaller (generally unpaired) front feet; tail 
marks often show. Groundhogs are out only early and 
late (except for February 2nd of course!). Their 
tracks are easy to confirm by following them the short 
distance to their burrow entrance. Chipmunks are 
frisky creatures, but only early and late — they hiber¬ 
nate. They, along with red squirrels and gray squirrels 
(black squirrels are merely a melanistic form of the 
gray), are very common in the city, especially in the 
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Arboretum. Northern and southern flying squirrel tracks 
are less often encountered. Look for a landing mark far 
from the nearest tree. A number live along the Moodie 
Drive "Jack Pine Nature Trail". White-footed and deer 
mice have identical tracks, generally showing a tail 
mark. The beaver’s tail usually obscures his tracks 
but other signs such as fresh cuttings are usually 
nearby. Meadow voles are very numerous in most fields, 
however as the snow deepens they resort to travelling 
in tunnels under the snow. At this time one more often 
finds their hoarfrost-rimmed breathing holes. When 
they are out on the surface they generally walk - not 
the regular 'rabbit' style print of other rodents. A 
vole track in a wet coniferous forest would be that of 
the attractive red-backed vole. Jack Pine Nature Trail 
has a few. Muskrats are seldom encountered in winter. 
Rats are generally around buildings or garbage. Porcu¬ 
pines are common; they leave a wallowing trough marked 
with fine quill marks - note the inturned toes and 
curved foot drags. 

There are three 'rabbits' in the area; their 
tracks are distinctive and similar to rodents'. However 
the hind feet in rabbits are more oval, parallel and 
closer together, and both feet are less clawlike and 
more padded or furred than rodents'. The snowshoe hare 
is common in coniferous and mixed woods; the distance 
between jumps is 1 - 6 feet. The introduced European 
hare appears to be at its northern limit, locally, just 
south of Bells Corners, and it prefers flat open areas; 
the distance between jumps is 7 - 12 feet. And finally 
Peter Cottontail is common in the city. 

A track familiar to most must be that of the white¬ 
tailed deer, which can be found in most swamps and 
forests. The huge tracks of the majestic moose are 
sometimes seen north of Ottawa. 

I have included a few of the common bird prints 
but the enterprising ornithologist can probably learn 
many more. 

Well, enough of this reading - strap on those skis 
or snowshoes and see the variety of animals lurking 
along your favourite trail or woodlot path. 
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SEARCHING FOR COMET KOHOUTEK 


Joyce and Allan Reddoch 

Gary Hanes' bulletin in the last T & L suggested that 
Kohoutek might be less spectacular than previously expect¬ 
ed. It is doubtful now whether the comet has been seen by 
any unaided eyes in Ottawa. The moral of this story, 
which most astronomers knew and most of the press did not, 
is that although predicting a comet's position after it 
has been followed for a while is a fairly exact science, 
predicting its brightness is mostly guesswork. This is 
because its motion, like that of the planets and satel¬ 
lites , follows very accurately known laws of physics, but 
its brightness is a complex phenomenon, as Gary has said. 

We used Kohoutek's predicted positions given in Sky 
and Telescope* and the sky charts in Norton's Sky Atlas* 
to trace the comet's day to day path through the constel¬ 
lations. Our (typical birder's) equipment consisted of 
7 x 35 binoculars and a 20 x scope with 60 mm objective. 

We first saw the comet on November 26, one of the few 
mornings with a clear sky just before sunrise. At 5:40 
A.M. we picked it up low in the southeast, between Corvus 
and the bright star Spica, as a small, faint, elongated 
blotch directed toward the sun. Viewing time was short 
because the sky in the southeast brightened quickly as 
sunrise approached. Cloudy skies were common throughout 
the rest of November and early December, although we man¬ 
aged one more good sighting on December first. 

After the comet had gone behind the sun on December 
28, it appeared just after sunset in the evening sky close 
after the sun. In the first two weeks of January, skies 
were frequently cloudless. The comet was easy to find, 
even though it was quite faint, because it passed close 
to the two prominent planets, Jupiter and Venus. At the 
beginning of the month, the comet's tail appeared to fan 
out for only a short distance above the nucleus. By Janu¬ 
ary 9 the comet looked more traditional; the nucleus 
seemed to be distinctly round, and the tail streamed out 
to a considerable height above it and slightly to the left 
(away from the sun). During the rest of the month the 
comet rose higher in the sky. It became fainter and faint¬ 
er, and its tail could no longer be detected with certainty 
*Both publications are in the’Ottawa Public Library. 
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After a Snowstorm 

Outside my window now, over everything. 

In brilliant morning sun. 

Last night's fury lies, spent and sparkling, 
A shattered rainbow. 


Anne Hanes 
20 January 1974 
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OUTDOOR HAPPENINGS 

15 November 1973 

What I am about to describe may not be new to you 
but it is new to me. I was born on a farm and have 
lived in the country most of my life so that I am fairly 
conversant with the habits of both beaver and muskrats 
but this is the first time that I have seen muskrats 
building copies of the beaver houses. 

Along this stretch of the Rideau, the water has 
been lowered for the past number of years. There are 
more than a dozen families of muskrats in view from our 
property and this year, for the first time as far as I 
know, the muskrats have abandoned their burrows in the 
bank and prepared new ones under rocks some two to 
three feet in diameter at the water’s edge. Several 
families have had to move a second time as the water is 
still dropping in level. One family has taken up resi¬ 
dence under or in an old steel barrel - I counted nine 
muskrats leaving it once when I disturbed them. 

These ’winter residences’ are covered with weeds 
to a depth of up to a foot, probably for insulation 
although the barrel is only partly covered so far. 

I observed a muskrat for about half an hour the other 
day gathering weeds and laying them on top of the rock 
under which he and another muskrat had taken up resi¬ 
dence. I was only about 25 ft. away but he was so busy 
that he didn’t notice me. He swam out about 10 ft. or so, 
dived and headed for the rock while under water. Near 
it, he came to the surface with his head completely 
covered with weeds which he deposited on the rock by 
backing. He wasted no time between trips. 

I have been fascinated by the activities of these 
little animals and also of beaver which have houses 
here as well. Anyone interested in observing these 
animals is welcome. The telephone number is 269-3267. 

The Reverend W. S. Sutherland 
Strathnaver, Merrickville, Ontario KOG 1N0 
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The Fern Allies of the Ottawa-Hull District 


Part III The Spikemosses by D. F. Brunton 


Though they look like mosses, spikemosses (genus 
Selaginella ) are closely related to Lycopodiums . In 
fact, Selaginella means n little selago", referring to 
its close resemblance to Lycopodium selago . 

It is a huge genus, containing over 900 species 
in the world, only two of which reach the District. 

Their life-cycle, too, is like that of the club- 
mosses, except that Selaginella produces separate male 
and female spores, and gametophytes which are fertilized 
much more rapidly than those of clubmosses. 


The Species of Selaginella in the Ottawa-Hull District 

A key is hardly necessary with only two species 
occurring in the District. 

1 ROCK SPIKEMOSS (S. rupestris (L.) Spring.) 

As its name suggests, this species prefers open 
rocky areas; it is particularly common on cliffs. It 
doesn’t show a strong preference for any particular 
rock type in the District, though it is reputed to 
favour gneiss or granite (Cobb 1963). 

Look for a moss-like plant which is robust and 
grows in dense mats of 1 to 2 in. high stems over exposed 
rock. A close examination will show the thick, Lyco¬ 
podium- like leaves, and occasionally, the yellow 
sporangia scattered along the leafy stem. 

It is found on rocky areas throughout eastern 
North America, and in the District it is found commonly 
on the cliffs along the Eardley Escarpment and near 
Wakefield (Brunton 1972) and at Constance Bay (Porsild 
1941). 
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2 MEADOW SPIKEMOSS (S. apoda (L.) Spring.) 


At first glance this species is as different from 
the former as night is from day! It is a tiny, sprawl¬ 
ing mat of translucent, pale-green leaves which look 
very like a moss. It grows in wet calcareous mud and 
stone areas, usually by rivers or lakes. You must be 
alert to spot this plant as being other than a moss. 

It is found throughout the eastern United States, 
into southern Ontario and Quebec. At Ottawa it is at 
the northern limit of its range - in fact, find it on 
the Quebec side of the River and you have the most 
northern record of the species for that province 
(Raymond 1950). 

S_. apoda is rare here and so far has been found 
only at Fitzroy Harbour and Shirley’s Bay. It should 
be looked for elsewhere along the Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers. 



ROCK SPIKEMOSS 


MEADOW SPIKEMOSS 


Distribution of Spikemosses in the Ottawa-Hull District 
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The Fern Allies of the Ottawa-Hull District 


Part IV The Quillworts by D. F. Brunton 

Here is a really peculiar group of plants. Seventy 
species of this genus ( Isoetes) are found across the 
world, and all are totally aquatic. It is a well-named 
genus, as it looks like so many quills poking out of the 
bottom of some freshwater area. Care must be taken not 
to confuse quillworts with the flowering plant Pipewort 
( Eriocaulon septangulare ). At the base of each quillwort 
rosette can be seen a swollen base (the corms) which 
contains numerous round, granular objects called mega¬ 
spores. It is the size and pattern of these megaspores 
which identify (none-too-accurately) the species of 
Isoetes . 

We have two species in the Ottawa-Hull District. 

As these plants are poorly understood and very difficult 
to identify in the field (a microscope is almost essen¬ 
tial) , our knowledge of them here is sketchy and only 
the few definitely (?!) identified stations are illus¬ 
trated. 



SHORT-LEAVED QUILLWORT 


RIVERBANK QUILLWORT 


Distribution of Quillworts in the Ottawa-Hull District 
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1 SHORT-LEAVED QUILLWORT (I. muricata Pur.) 

(=I_. echinospora = I_. braunii ) 

This and the next species are supposed to prefer 
acid waters. In our experience, I_. muricata tends to 
be paler green and have longer, straighter quills than 
the next species. This species is quite common through¬ 
out the Great Lakes area and supposedly shows a prefer¬ 
ence for ponds and lakes. 

It seems to be quite common in shallow shore- 
waters of Gatineau Park lakes (e.g. Lac Philippe, 
Harrington and Meach Lakes). 


2 RIVERBANK QUILLWORT (I. riparia Engelm.) 

See discussion of I_. muricata . This species 
apparently prefers sea, river, and stream shores, a 
trend somewhat born out by its distribution in the 
District. In our experience, it tends to be dark 
green, with short, strongly-curved quills. It is found 
across southern Ontario, east to the coast of the USA. 

It seems to be more common than I_. muricata in the 
District, and can be found in such places as Fitzroy 
Harbour, Constance Bay and Meach Lake. 
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A Aett&i.. • 


Chairman, Bird Feeders Committee, 

We applaud your raising the question you posed in 
the Nov.-Dec. f 73 issue of TRAIL & LANDSCAPE ( n Are dogs 
compatible with nature trails and feeders?"). Our 
answer is a resounding "No!" 

We, too, have noticed a decrease in the number of 
small mammals we used to see near the feeder on the 
west-end Jack Pine Trail. We have observed particu¬ 
larly the decline in weasels. We realize it would be 
difficult to establish a direct cause-and-effect rela¬ 
tionship, but we have also noticed an increase in the 
number of people with their pet dogs on nature trails; 
usually, the dogs are not even on a leash. 

We are in favour of an outright ban on dogs, whether 
leashed or not, from nature areas. Furthermore, we 
would like to see OFNC take a definite stand, to pro¬ 
vide leadership on the issue, after there has been a 
little more debate. 

We believe, subject to information to the contrary, 
that it is likely that the sound (barking and yapping) 
as well as the odor of dogs, even when on a leash, must 
disturb the mammals in their natural habitat. 

Why not keep pet dogs at home? If there is enough 
interest, special exercise areas for dogs could be set 
aside, but, please, not in, adjoining, or near nature 
areas. 

We would be interested in reading arguments on the 
other side and in bringing the issue to a head. 

Lucie Walker, Harry Walker 
(Mr. and Mrs.) 
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OENC EVENTS 

in Aiarcli and April 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Roger A. Foxall (745-7791), Chairman 


Members arriving by bus at meeting place for excursions 
can usually find rides with other members going by car. 
For further information call excursion leader. 


Sunday FIELD TRIP: WINTER BIRDS AND OWLS 
10 March Leader: Stephen O’Donnell (737-5270) 

- Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Plaza 

Time: 8 a.m. 

Half day trip; bring a snack. 


ANNUAL DINNER 
Holiday Inn, Kent Street 
7:30 p.m. (Social Hour 6:30 p.m.) 

Details of the dinner have been sent to all local members. 
If you have not received a notice or would like further 
details, call Roger Foxall (745-7791). 


BOTANIZING THE MACKENZIE MOUNTAINS 
An illustrated talk 
Speaker: Bill Cody 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Church, Kent & Wellington 

Time: 8 p.m. 


FIELD TRIP: BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE PARK 
Leader: Joe Dafoe (820-1254) 

Meet: Gate at entrance to Park 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

All day trip to see the large flocks of migrating water- 
fowl. Those wishing to stay overnight may make arrange¬ 
ments with The White House, Brighton (613-475-0004, $12 
single; $15 twin). All persons, whether intending to 
drive or requiring transportation, should call the 
leader before March 27. 


Saturday 
30 March 


Tuesday 
26 March 


Tuesday 
12 March 
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0 F N C COMING EVENTS continued from previous page 


Wednesday THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CHILE 
10 April An illustrated talk 

- Speakers: George and Cecilia Armbrust 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Church 

Kent & Wellington 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Sunday FIELD TRIP: OWLS AND EARLY MIGRANTS 
14 April Leader: Bill Holland 

- Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre 

Time: 8 a.m. 

Half-day trip; bring a snack. 


Friday 
19 April 


SPRING WILDFLOWERS 

An illustrated talk 
Speaker: Don Lafontaine 

Meet: St. Andrew’s Church, 

Kent & Wellington 
Time: 8 p.m. 


Sunday 
28 April 


FIELD TRIP: BIRDS AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: Rick Poulin (232-4687) 

Meet: Anderson Road at CNR tracks 


north of Russell Road 


Time: 7 a.m. 

Walk lasts till noon; bring a snack. 
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NUDGE... 


MAKE SURE YOU RENEW YOUR 
O.F.N.C. MEMBERSHIP FOR 1974 


DON'T LET THIS BE YOUR 
LAST ISSUE OF 

TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 
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